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imposed stiff duties, and although it shortened somewhat the list of prohibited imports it still excluded many important commodities, among them a wide range of metal goods, cottons, woolens, linen, footwear, hats, tableware, and tea. An important revision of this restrictive regime was brought about by a convention concluded between Russia and Prussia in 1818. Whereas the convention dealt primarily with the trade relations of the kingdom of Poland, it also provided for the liberalization of Russian commercial practices and specifically did away with the prohibition on the importation of woolen, linen, and leather goods consigned by Prussian exporters. The Russian tariff act of 1819, which was a direct consequence of the convention of 1818, retained a fairly high level of duties but, much to the distress of Russian vested interests, removed all prohibitions on imports. Landed proprietors lamented the loss of foreign markets, the industrialists foresaw the necessity of closing down their establishments, and all united in predicting the inevitability of an adverse balance of trade, flight of precious metal, and the collapse of the ruble. The government soon gave in and, without awaiting a reply to the representations it had made in Berlin for the revision of the convention, issued in 1822 a tariff act which restored the high protective rates and the prohibitions of the act of 1816. This obstructive and unenlightened regime was maintained with but minor modifications for three decades.
INDUSTRY
The presentation of a picture of Russian industrial development in the first half of the nineteenth century presents the difficulties already noted in dealing with the earlier period: the inadequacy and unreliability of available data and the neglect of this aspect of economic history in Russian literature.14 The nature of the sources and the difference in the legal status and in the conditions of manufacture (obrabatyvaiushchaia promyshlennost), on the one hand, and of mining and metallurgy (gornozavodskaict promyshlennost), on the other, necessitate separate examination of these two industrial fields.15 Ac-
14 This regrettable state of affairs was emphasized by Prof.  M. I. Tugan-Baranovsky in his volume on the Russian factory (first published in 1898) and by A. G. Rashin in a recent well documented study of the rise of the Russian proletariat (Moscow, 1940).
15 Metallurgy, in Russian terminology, is used to denote the extraction of metals from their ores; enterprises engaged in the fabrication of metal articles are classified as manufactures.